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PARLOUR COMPANION 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 




















Through all the regions of vy riety. OTrway 
NQ. 8. | SATUR 2D AY, FEI BRU ARY 20, 1819. | VOL. Ill. 
———— ——— OO SOS HH"M]pécpTX"- OOO OTOEOEOemETEeEetEteaeoneoaam=_ =. ——————— ae 
MOTHERLESS MARY. Miss Powell; a and somewhat 
(Continued ) alarmed, she hastily broke the seal, and 
: lwith extreme pertur ‘bation read as fol- 
Mary, though wholly unconscious of|jJows— 


any intention to rival the 
ld 
i not 


insensible to the delicate. 


daughter of 
her benefactress, cot long remain} “ A penitent and sorrowing father, 


th oug h silent! for the first time, addresses his ne “4 ne. 


attentions of Horatio, and felt that he glected child. fter a tedious exile 
was almost imperceptibly engrossi ./ from my native country, I am returned, 
too much of her thoughts. Gratetul| Miurvy, desirous of clasping you to my 
for kindness which she attributed solely|heart; but, from adverse circumstances, 
to ur! annity of disposition, and a desire} inable to welcome you toa home; yet 


to make amends for the indignities she) 1 have made diligent search after you, 
hourly endured from Miss Bouverie, land vour poor unfortunate mother; I 
she never suftered one ambi tious} fo und to my inexpressil yle horror, that 

ight to enter her mind, She saw |/she died the victim of neglect and un- 


Sel Bouverie, a young man with a more kind ness. I traced you out, my Mary, 
than ordinary share of personal attrac- I and de rived some consolaticn from the 
tions, a superiority of understanding, lknowle ledge that you were kindly pro- 
and an easy elegance of manner, joined) tected; and protected, even in a depen - 
to an intere sting sensibility, which shejdent situation. lor some time I have 
had never before met with in any of the! forborne to disturb your tranquillity by 
gentle men who were in habits of visit-|ithe knowle dge of my existence and 
ing Bouverie, most of whom| misfortune s; a long tale it would be to 
either treated her with impertinent} lenter on an ex] planation or vindication 
levity, or apathetic ne gle ct: she’ wasjof my condv ell must defer it till we 
now al an age to appreciate character, meet; for, if what I have heard of you 
and to feel the er sae of the treat-ilbe true, you will not refuse to visit, 
ment she aay the change w asiieven in the obsc urity of poverty, an aged 
new and pleasing: to become an obj: ctyang d afliicted father. Come to me then, 
of attention to mak a man as ey imy child, without delay, that your 
was certainly highly gr: atifying; and it)sweet smile of forgiveness may cheer 
1s probable the sensation would sooniithe last moments of an existence that 
have given birth to a more painful feel-/ican now know no other joy.” 

ing, had not an unexpected circum- R. Powell 
stance diverted her thoughts into an- 
other channel. A letter was one morn-} 
ing brought by. the post, directed tollat No. 5, 


Mrs. 





P. S. You will find me in a lodging, 
Little Moorfield, London. 
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THE PARLOUR COMPANION, 


The tears of Mary flowed unrestrain-{ Shows no shelter or shade the lone Trav’ ler de- 
edly as she perused this epistle; and] Braye in wi 
° < ° . - 1e€ DONeS Ol the outcast ar oy 4 Le: - Be 
it was a considerable time before she} ' Pe 
could get the better of her emotion su!-j And low sweeps the blast o’er his desolate dwelling, 
ficiently to appear at the breakfast table.| No sad accents of mourning its dread silence 
Bouverie instantly remarked her a: knows; 

arance. and. v ith tender interest be [No fond relict with grief-pictur’d visage is telling 
ee ee eee eee OS |} Her sorrows, to break the poor inmate’s repose. 
quired, if she was indisposed; she evac'- 
ed his scrutiny as well as she could;|No stone tells the friend whom he lov'd; at a dis- 
and, following Mrs. Bouverie, when shc|| tance 
quitted the room, gave the te tter inte] The long tale of misfortune, the life fall of woes, 
i } 2. ond oxm wi th Hi ||No kindly memorial now lends its assistance, 
1e€ # land, « expresse er willingne ss) To point out the place of the Beggar’s repose. 
to be guided by her advice. Mrs. 
Bov\ erie read 1 it with astonishment, bu uy But where is the soul in that outeast once dwelling? 
observed, that it was certainly incum Does it sleep forgotten? No it has arose, 
bent upon Mary to obey her father’: 
request, adding, that she would take! 


And mortality’s garb in its ascent repelling 
Has sought, with Uie God of the friendless, repose. 


sa G. 
care to supply her with a sufficient sum| 
} — + 
to defray the expenses of her journey.| 
Mary thanked her with the most lively| SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
expressions of gratitude; and that same) | 


night wrote to her father that she wouldl 
be in town in the course of three or four! 
days. Her next anxiety was the dread| 
reputation of being dressed in the very 
of visiting the metropolis alone, an in- 
pink of Fashion—so that she may be 
convenience which she knew not how! ; - 
; re iconsidered as a model for others, and, 
to obviate, and which she nevertheless. |}. 
: a . Hin consequence, a sort of standard 
made light of, in the fear of putting! , 
“ \¢aste—about which philosophers have 
Mrs. Bouverie to additional expense.| as 
iso ridiculously wran; gled. ‘These smart 
{t was at length determined, that the! : 
= Belles, however, ze not free from a 
stage was the most eligible mode of, , he 
\ inortion of vanity and conceit; and if 
conveyance, as Mrs. Bouverie assured||' , 
% ee nature has been kind enough to form 
her she had nothing to fear, and in : . 
ithem m one otf her choicest moulds, 
structed her how to obtain a hackney} : 
they take care to convince us of their 
coach to the place of her destination.| ! 
sense of such favour, by walking, sit- 
Part of this arrangement unavoidably) 
.- ting, or reclining, in the most gracefully 
reached the gentlemen; and Morley, in: 
; th. *¢ studied attitudes. ‘The foot, if pretty, 
his own mind, determined on reaching} 
; . lis sure to project bevond the usual limits, 
town at the same time: as he entertain 


da strong suspicion, that Mar junder the flounce of atr: ansparent frock; 
e 5 O a ary was 
§ k and the eye is constantly at work like a 


purposely sent out of the w ay of Bou-|, , : ; 
\wheel turning on its axis, to discover to 


} 
|what part of their dress the attention of 


verie; as he was entirely ignorant of| 
the contents of the letter Mary had re-! 
ithe | by-standers is directed. I que stion 
whether a young lady of this description 


ceived, as well as of her peculiar situa- 
does not experience ten times more 


tion. 
lanxiety and mortification, than does the 
most homely featured Miss in the union. 


The dressing Belle I would designate 
as a young lady always anxious for the 
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(To be continued.) 


—< 

The captivating Belle seems tormed 
Por the Parlour Companien. of quite etherial matter. She neither 
THE BEGGAR’S GRAVE. talks, nor looks, nor conducts herself as 


Bere, where the common its barrens extending an ordinary human being. She is far 
lo the wind,which so keenly aud drearily blow S, bey ond the dressing belle, inasmuch as 
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downright captivation exceeds a mere 
charm either of dress or person. She 
carries every thing by assault and storm} 
—and while others are pursuing the 
usual quiet routine of courtship, she is 
determined to conquer her lover by a 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 





coup-de-main—neither parleys nor ‘de- 
lays are granted. Women of this de-| 


scription live in a state of continual flut-} 


ter and alarm—they are perpetually 
dreading a rival—some fresh constella- 
tion in the hemisphere of 
which is to shine with brighter rays, 
and to excite a more general admiration. 
Of domestic duties they entertain very 
limited and imperfect notions—they are 
born for a 
a wider range among the follies and ab-} 
surdities of the worid. Their chief ex- 
cellence consists in playing and singing 
—and in. these departments they capti- 

vate beyond expression: but the worst 
of it is, mankind like to be captivated} 
with qualific ations a littlemore substan- 
tial—tor the ** remembrance of these! 
dies away” almost as soon as the sounds 
which are produced. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


——) oo 


LINES 
Inscribed to Mise Eliza H——. 


Oh! mark the meek lily that blooms in the vale— 
Not a flower can such sweetness display; 

Nor the vain gaudy tclip such fragrance exhale, 
Though its leaves are so brilliant and gay.— 

It loves in retirement its beauties to screen; 
In the silence of solitude lives; 

But its worth is not leas, though it blossoms unseen, 
Not the charm nor the pleasure it gives. 


Oh! still fairer flower! be thy dwelling the shade, 
Let humility still be thy guide;— 

Or soon would thy loveliness perish and fade, 
And leave thee the victim of pride. 

Jias the tulip its beauties? they little aval— 
Neglected they fall to the ground; 

And where ’mid the sweet flow’rs that perfume the 

gale, 

Oh! where can the tulip’s be found? 


In the tulip. each blemish that pride can bestow, 
Depicted correctly we see — 

In the lily, the charms that from modesty flow, 
Are the emblenss dear maiden of thee. 

Distinguish’d for worth, as the lily so fair, 


fashions 
















31 
iFor the beauty, the virtue, the innocence there, 
And the grace and the fragrance are thine. 
Ss. 
HUMILITY. 


A humble disposition need not look 
out of itself for happiness, because it 
finds a constant banquet at home; yet, 
by a sort of moral alchymy, it will con- 
vert all external events to its own profit, 
and be able to deduce some good, even 
from the most unpromising; it will ex- 
tract comfort and satisfaction from the 
most barren circumstances; “It will 
suck honey from the rock, and oil out 





larger sphere of action—for'} 


iof the flinty ground.” 

But the supreme excellence of this 
‘complacent quality is, that it naturally 
disposes the mind where it resides, to 
the practice of every other that is ami- 
iable.—Humility may be called the pi- 
oneer of all the other virtues, which 
levels every obstruction, and sractine 
every difficulty that might impede their 
entrance, or retard their progress. 


| 


—— A ¢ ee 
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} 
LovE and DEBT alike troublesome, 
From Sir Jehn Suckling. 


\This one request I make of him that sits in clouds 
above, 

That I were freely out of debt, as I am out of Jove; 

[then for to dance, to drink and sing, I should be 
very willing; 

f would not owe one lass a kiss, nor ne’er a knave 

a shilling. 


Tis only being in love and debt, that breaks us of 

our rest, 

And he that is quite out of both, of all the world is 

| blest: 

He sees the golden age wherein all things were free 
and common; 

He eats, he drinks, he takes his rest, 
man or woman. 


he aie no 


\Though Croesus compassed great wealth, yet he 

still craved more, 

He was as needy a beggar still, 
to door. 

Though Ovid was a merry man, love ever kept him 

sad, 

He was as far from happiness, as one that is stark 
mad. 


as goes from doer 


‘Our merchant he in goods is rich, and full of gold 
and treasure; 
But when he thinks upon his debts, 


| 





Oh! gaze on its image divine; 


) destroys his ptcasure. 
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THE PARLOUR COMPANION 


Our courtier thinks that he’s prefer’d whom every |trifling character of our evening parties m: iy be done 


man envies; jaway, and intellectual improvement re ndered con- 
When love so rumbles in his pate, no sleep comesijsistent with secial intercourse. After much i inquiry 
in his ey es. jjand the most profound deliberation, we have de- 


litermined upon the following revulatic ing 
, . 4 ; t 5 mui mS, as bein : 
Our galiant’s case is worst of all, he lies so just be-| : hinng 

g a to » he lie Ses jin our hamble opinions, most conducive to this im- 


twixt them; \| - 
PE ; 1; i rk ; }portant end, and which, if they meet with your appro. 
“or he’s in love, and he’s i ebt, and knows no ‘el “ 
» an n » an bation, you are at liberty to publish for the benefit 

which most vex him lag e 

jof your readers. 


But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread so brown, | I ; ; F 
May satisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. n the number and selectiou of our guests, we are 
determined to be curious and attentive. pon ex- 

|\traordinary occasions, we allow as many as a dozen 


THE MORALITY OF SHAKSPEARE. 
iceive no guests, who occupy attention with histories 


ough it is to be regretted that the immo rtall| ; 
- Althoug t g ; lof theanesives and of their own importance. We 
bard could not make tae same honourable appeal to}), 7, ’ ; > al 
h | s his centem ry Cervantes, whol}. mit none of the fringe and trappings of fashion, 
: reacers, a us ence yorary eruvi es, who; . 
% re a I Pia Q ’ ' iwho endeavour to pass upon us the impertinencies, 
observes second part o On urxote, that) : 
. ange in his : part te, which they have submitted to receive from others. 
*¢ was a grati vil 7, it was an innocent enter || y ‘ 
hile it was a § ‘Bs | We also exe eude trom our parties a very numerous 
aul ; ho much as one immodest ex ress on ||. ; 
marin s0t ae +e : | ind prevalent class in socety—those who delight in 
g » foune > whe -rformance,;” yet! : " 
eing - oh 10 Beg the wb ¥* per r a jwhat I shall call the HARMONY of conversation, in 
Ww F eldom discover any thin n the writings > , ‘ 
e shall s 5! exclusion of that simple melody, which consists of 
of Shakspeare, that is not strictly characteristic of| 
only one voice at a time, persons, who never utter 
the speaker; and we shall always find that the re-| 
P h fidel ait sound in company, until they hear some other per- 
c oi on of justice, tru mercy, hdehity and) . ' 
commendation J th, , J “ison beginning to speak; an then add their accom- 


re) 


yenevole is preval and favourii object.i FP ; ; 
benevolence, is his prevalent an Phat J jpaniment of /redle, counter, tenor and double bass 


P deed, and deat -yery te ae ot hu-liqay _ 
Callous, indeed, : ead to ever) eling We delight, sir, in ueueon; and think it m iets 


anity must that heart be. which is not softened} . . 
™m ya . iIsant to distinguish whet is said, than to enyov a con- 


ree 


; ; 
and improved by the pathetic apostrophe of Lear on 
2nd apre d - 1 I i . yCcertunte varieiy of tones and voices; acheri er to the 


c 


at once; but we do not approve of crowds. We re- 


» duty of Charity: an apos he rendered stili! - 
duty o arity; an apostrophe renderec j ; 
the up & Ch . z : troph wer irule of Horac » who does not allow four It 5s to 
more affecting, because it commences, as an act of ibe tatking at one “ Nec g 
: " { La. iz i ice— ~vec uarta logui fersona 
. : S / 
relioic 4 y, prepartitor o the closing « } ’ : : 
religious spn , pre] aritory to the ci ig of bias laberet.” At Ghpennse Gene, we have 00 renular sols 
aged eyes in sleep. The eulogy on Mercy pro-|, : eg 
> ; ae , i parts, no set speeches, no studied narratives; but ra- 
nounced by Jsabeila, is equaled only by the beau-} i ee as 
3 ‘Pag. ther a kind of skirmishing dialogue,—a pic nic con- 


iful exortation to that amiable christian virtue, in 
tu . : . < Wve rsation, where each contributes in his turn from 
the Merchant of Vemce. From the parting scene}, .. } . . : 
Py. this stores of reading and observation; and where dif. 

of Wolsev, the statesman may learn wisdom, for-'); j ' ' 

: . '* iterent minds and habits are successively supplying 
bearance, and moderation; and from the history off od 
a) 7 - - P fideas and facts on the subject of genet! al attention. 
Timor, the folly of thoughtless prodigality. On} ; : 

} € ch s os , ld di nit The subjects of conversation to be derived fram 
the rity of character, which should disunguish}) : . 
ge a ced . ar : ithe sources of ancient and modern literature, from 
those who bear the sword of justice, we may receive 
iseful lessons from the Duke Vincentio; while on| x 
eee Sates fdelit , i : I ul from natural history, and from theoretic and expe 
mperance, fidelity, and trust tn providence ie} ‘ ; 
temf'e pene * : f ’ lirimental philosophy, are so various and inexhausta- 


y serv: idam gives in a few lines what 1s} 
aged servant | ble, so instructive and entertaining, that we require 


t es of some ethic writers.—Where shall! : 

po pai of s 1 a t ; ' " n° laws to exclude ds put ative and disagrevable to- 
j { more impressive tesson on the deadly V01- 
= Ay ot + ag ow ipics, to which nothing but the want of other subjects 
son of jealousy than in Othello; or on the danger) . 
could give credit or currency. 

and fatal consequences of indulgence in criminal de- I P 
sires and unregulated ambizion, or on the insupport y 
able horrors of a guilty couscience, than in «Wucbeth 


j 
and Richard Third? Where, on the insecurity “f 


f 


the moral and intellectual classes of the fine ar 


i 
| 
| 
} 
it 
i} 


Shenstone the poet, was not averse 
-asionally to a pun, arrivil x in town 


earthly power, than in the Second Richard; ov on| 
the vain and anxious cares of royalty, than in Henr 
Fourth and Fifth? and, not to multiply examples,|)., eh 

° v , ° I ~ ! "it ic dav following ‘that on whi ha Voune 
what heart is so lost to future hope, as to witness} . > 
the dying agonies of Beunfort, without being warn-||' : 

‘ ' “ . 
ed to look forward to that period when wealth and *hserved that he was peculiarly 


inate seeing he had come * a day after 


ady whom he admired had lef it, he 


unior- 
power sink into nothing, com pared with the retros- 
pect of a virtuous life, and the preservation = my 
quiet conscience. 


; > 


{ 
lhe FAIR. 
a a 
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so | *,* THE PUBLICATION OFPICE of this work 
Dear sir—I am a member of a club, one of thejis at No. 193, Lombard-street. The terms of sub- 
principal objects of which «s the discovery of the}. — are tharty-sever and an half cente per 


most effectual mode, by which the idle parade annllg quarter, payable m advance 
it 
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